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Haud equidem novi quo tempore quove locorum 

Obvia sit facies ista futura meae, 
Quale tuutn resonarit Have redeuntis, amorem 

Istius an sperem vocis amaritiem. 
Fors erit hoc longis demum fugientibus annis, 

Canet ubi crinis deficiuntque genae; 
Lata patet tellus, certo tamen orbe dierum 

Iungemus cordi cor manuique manum. 
Quid via si reditus neque nota sit istius hora? 

Post mini te referet non dubitanda dies. 
Nil novi nisi quod me, Lydia, nuper amabas, 

Nil nisi quod vel adhuc es mihi solus amor. 

The following appeared in The Wilwaukee Jour- 
nal of June 2 last. The statement was made that 
the Latin poem was written by a Mr. Edward W. 
Hawley while he was a student at Harvard, and 
that the author was subsequently induced to append 
to his Latin verses an English translation. A let- 
ter to the editor of the Journal brought out the 
fact that the matter had been supplied to the paper 
by a syndicate and that the editors knew nothing 
of Mr. Hawley. 
Ver pulchrum atque nitens prope adest nunc sero 

reductum ; 
Aura Noti lenis Boreae flatus superavit. 
Vincula frigida nunc amnes celeres modo frangunt, 
Turbate in mare se evolvunt fugiuntque loquaces. 
Sub tecto aedificat nidum iam sedula hirundo; 
In montes pecudes, armenta in prata profecta; 
Questibus implentur saltus silvaeque columbae; 
Dulce onus ab campis domum apes iam vespere 

portant. 
Vitis claviculis "ulmo coniuncta marito" 
Robusto truncoque haerens gemmas pedetentim 
Trudit. Ver reddit laeta omnia amoenaque praesens. 
Cur semel aetatis ver solo homini modo venit? 

Glorious Spring's here at last, tho as late as if 

brought back a captive. 
Th' South Wind's mild hosts have in turn put to 

rout the fierce legions of Boreas. 
Streams once again burst their fetters of ice, plunge 

in wildest confusion 
Oceanward, fleeing with joy; all their windings are 

rife with their prattle. 
High 'neath the eaves the industrious swallows build 

new habitations. 
Now the sleek herds wander forth to the meadows; 

the flocks to the mountains. 
Softly the turtle dove's sorrowful moan floats aloft 

through the woodland. 
Lumbering bees once again in the evening bear 

home their sweet burden. 
Th' vine with all tendrils alert, winding round the 

tall elm her staunch husband, 
Locked in his loving embrace, pushes timidly forth 

to the budding. 



Spring when it comes makes all Nature abound 

with new visions of beauty. 
Why come Life's Springtime but once to man only? 

Is't gone then forever? 

From the Vox Urbis of several years ago we re- 
print the following: 

BIROTA VELOCISSIMA. 
Aspice; binarum sunt haec portenta rotarum; 

Stat mea, qua impellor, vis in utroque pede. 
Insilio sellam; vix dura manubria movi, 

Sub pedibus tellus aufugit; ecce volo. 
Si mihi tunc mulier simplex aut forte puella 

Occurset, costas ilico fracta cadet. 
Non populo aut plebi facta est haec semita ; nostram 

Heroes totam currimus impavidi. 
Currimus impavidi, fera gens, iuvenumque senumque 

Nos iuvat in media rumpere colla via. 
Non cornu canimus, sed tintinnabula raro 

Pulsantur; damnum displicet? ipse cave. 
Ac nemo e multis ne turn custodibus Urbis 

Scribat quem numerum sella homicida gerit, 
Vix rupto capite illiso vel civis euntis 

Naso praecipites tollimur ex oculis. 
Sistere sic nemo nos coram indice coget, 

Sic impuniti eras repetemus iter. 
Sic nos ridemus leges ipsumque tribunal, 

Sic vespillonum turba frequenter ovat. 

Maurus Ricci 

Professor William Hamilton Kirk, of Rutgers 
College, contributes the following lines, written 
after rereading Professor Tyrrell's chapter on 
Horace in his Latin Poetry: 
Quem sua praesentem mirata est Roma poetam, 
. Tu cave mireris : non placet Erigenae. 
Carmine qui tantum tenuit per saecula nomen 

Nomen ne teneat: displicet Erigenae. 
Urbani in numero semper quem, habuere suorum 

Edocti eiciant: haud placet Erigenae. 
Denique quem nemo est qui non dilexerit otnnes 

Odisse incipiant: sic placet Erigenae. 



REVIEWS 

Helps to the Reading of Classical Latin Poetry. B> 
Leon Josiah Richardson. Ginn and Co.: Bos- 
ton (1907). Pp. vii + 67. 50 cents. 
In this slender, though very valuable publication 
Professor Richardson of the University of Cali- 
fornia has striven to give the classical student a 
clear conception of the laws governing Latin metri- 
cal composition in the Augustan age. The author 
is no stranger to the Roman Muses, and can com- 
petently speak on a topic to which he has devoted 
many years of scholarly research as well as prac- 
tical reproduction. 

Nor is he a dry exponent of hackneyed rule*. 
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Whatever he says is cast in a strikingly novel 
mould, and echoes deep-felt devotion to an ever- 
fascinating subject; it is really refreshing to see 
how the old-time cumbersome treat'se of more or 
less forbidding aspect has yielded its place to the 
enticing little manual that will say more in less 
words and shed light on many a point previously 
enshrouded in darkness and dust. 

In the present case a brief discussion entitled In- 
troductory to the Study of Latin Poetry is fol- 
lowed by a dozen short chapters in which the na- 
ture of rhythm and the rhythmical elements are 
thoroughly expounded. Though in his treatment of 
the subject-matter the author has been content with 
bringing forward as briefly as possible the results 
of recent labors in this field, he has not denied him- 
self the privilege of giving very broad views on 
the didactic side of the argument. According to 
him (p. 2) "The Latin student, already grounded 
in simple prose and now approaching the poets, 
should hear Latin poetry read in large masses by 
a reader competent to give fair enunciation and 
expression; and then, while the sounds are still 
ringing in his ears, he should read for himself. 
The more he reads aloud the better. In the early 
stages of practice he can not be expected to under- 
stand at once all he hears, nor to know much about 
the structure of the verse. The main thing at this 
period is to form right habits, especially the habit 
of gathering the sense from the page in a norm;l 
way — not by rearranging the words, but by taking 
them into the mind through the genuine process of 
'straight-ahead' reading. If he perseveres in hear- 
ing, reading aloud, and — we may add — writing, he 
will soon begin to take a Roman's attitude toward 
the literature; more and more he will read with 
ease and pleasure, and finally the poetry will reveal 
its true meaning and beauty". 

The only verses dwelt upon by the author in this 
work are the hexameter and the pentameter. Why 
did Professor Richardson refuse to take up the 
lyrical meters? Did he propose merely to assist 
the struggling young reader cf Ovid and Vergil? 
If so, his elaborate treatment of elision (pp. 33-37) 
and linking (41-44) may perhaps seem out of pro- 
portion to the aim he had in mind. No doubt, a 
second edition, in which the present treatment shall 
be supplemented by some advice on the reading of 
Catullus and Horace will be deemed of great value 
by future college students. 

Of course, Professor Richardson cannot possibly 
expect complete acquiescence on the part of teach- 
ers in all the rules he lays down. When on p. 62 
he instructs his readers to "utter words in such 
a way that a hearer may be left in no doubt as to 
the form and duration of each syllable" he cannot 



fail to call forth a smile on the part of many a 
time-battered lover of Latin poetry. Is it possible 
to take up Horace's Satires and fluently read a 
whole page with due vigor and zest, while giving 
each syllable its exact quantitative importance? We 
doubt whether any one can perform such a feat 
at sight and we are inclined to bestow our sym- 
pathy on the unschooled Freshman who may be 
requested to attempt such a 'tour de force' by a 
'naif, though well-meaning instructor. On the 
whole, we believe that less harping on the oral re- 
production of syllabic quantities, to the advantage 
of the ictus, would greatly enhance the charms that 
Latin poetry may have for the rising generations. 
Edwardo San Giovanni 

The College of the City of New York 



A Grammar of Greek Art. By Percy Gardner. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. (1905). Pp. 

xii+267. $1.75. 
As the title suggests, this book proves to be dif- 
ferent from the average handbook on classical sub- 
jects. It does not give in a small compass an 
enormous array of facts, so appalling to the young 
student. Its system is purely eclectic in pursuance 
of its aim to set forth "the more important princi- 
ples of history, of art, of psychology" as they are 
embodied in the Greek creations. It is stimulative 
and not exhaustive. It presents no new theories 
and no new suggestions, but, on the contrary, is 
inclined to be overconservative. For example, we 
read (p. 82) that Treu's arrangement of the west 
pediment of the Zeus temple at Olympia 
"scarcely admits of dispute", whereas Loeschcke 
and Robinson hold to Treu's earlier ar- 
rangement, and now the scheme of Skovgaard has 
superseded Treu's in such books as Furtwangler's 
Aegina and Lermann's Griechische Plastik. 

Such conservatism on matters of dispute, how- 
ever, is no blemish to a work like this, but its in- 
accuracies are peculiarly dangerous to the class 
of readers which it seeks. It is not the present 
purpose to dwell on this side of the work, and a 
couple of instances must suffice. Why should the 
Parthenon be said to be the "only Doric temple 
on which there is a frieze" (p. 87), when there are 
famous friezes from Phigaleia and Assos, and a 
piece still in situ on the Theseion? Or why should 
an author go out 'of his way to make a moralisa- 
tion on chivalry based on a misinterpretation of 
Homer (p. 217) ? The work furnishes many op- 
portunities for disagreement and divergence of 
opinion, but disagreement in certain details does 
not lessen a hearty appreciation of its scheme and 
scope as a whole. 



